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Leaving Carmel they descended rapidly into 





| look up along a straight ravine descending from 


rushes down the steep descent of the mountain 


the eastern chain of mountains ; at the head of| below; and its course is hidden by a luxuriant 


which Kerak with its castle was visible, situ- 


ated on a high precipitous rock. At the foot of | southern clime. 


these mountains, there is a passage along the 
‘eastern shore for the whole distance on the 
south of the peninsul»; but further to the north, 
this would seem fo be impossible.” On this 
side, from ’Ain Jidy south, there was like- 
| wise a passage @t the foot of the cliffs along 
the shore. ‘% 

‘* The whole eae part of the sea had 
the appearance, ot of a broad sheet of water, 
but rather of a Beg winding bay, or the estu- 
ary of a large river, when the tide is out, and 
hess shoals left @ry. Our Arabs knew of no 


| place where it could be forded. As we looked 


thicket of trees and shrubs, belonging to a more 
We stopped at the f»untain, 
expecting to continue our descent, and encamp 
on the shore; but here we learned with dismay, 
‘that in order to proceed northward, it would be 
| necessary to climb again the whole of the fear- 
ful ascent; since all passage along the shore 
| was cut off by a projecting cliff not far remote. 
Till now we had always understood the Arabs 
| that there was a path below ; but they had pro- 
|bably spoken at random, as is common, and 
| meant nothing more than a path along the cliffs 
and table-land above. Under these cireum- 
| stances, we thought it best to encamp by the 
‘fountain, and visit the shore at our leisure 





the desert. In two hours they were in a coun-|down upon it from this lofty spot, its waters | during the afternoon. 

try whose soil was limestone and flint, and| appeared decidedly green, as if stagnant;| ‘‘ Here are the remains of several buildings 
whose surface was covered with naked conical | though we afterwards saw nothing of this ap-, apparently ancient; though the main site of the 
hills and ridges, from 200 to 400 feet high, | pearance from below. A slight ripple was upon | town seems to have been further below. The 
running down mostly to the sea. By noon | its bosom; and a line of froth was seen along | fountain itself is limpid and sparkling, with a 


they were in the ‘** wilderness of En-gedi ;’ 
where David and his men lived among ‘ the 
rocks of the wild goats ;’ and where the former 
eut off the skirts of Saul’s robe in a cave. ‘The 
whole scene is drawn to the life. On all sides 
the country is full of caverns, which might 
ihew serve as lurking places for David and his 
men, as they do for fugitives at the present 
day.” 

fer seven hours toilsome travel, “‘ turning 


}and near the shore, which looked like a erust 
| of salt. 

‘* We remained half an hour on the cliff, and 
then began to work our way down the terrific 
pass. ‘This was no easy labour. The path 
| descends by zigzags, often at the steepest angle 

practicable for horses, and is earried partly 
along ledges or shelves on the perpendicular 
face of the cliff, and then down the almost 
equally steep debris. Much of the tock is a 


} 





‘copious stream of sweet water, but warm. 
|The thermometer stood in it at 81° F. Kept 
'in vessels over night, we found it delightfully 
icool and refreshing. Issuing from the lime- 
|stone rock, it is of course strongly impreg- 
Pe with lime, and does not take soap well. 

** Among the trees below the fountain were 
the Seyal, producing gum-arabic, our old ae- 
quaintance of the southern deserts; the Semr, 
Mimosa Unguis Cati, and the thorny Nubk 





aside a few steps to what seemed a small knoll | compact rose-coloured limestone, smooth as |(lote tree) of Egypt; the Osher, and another 
upon our right, we found ourselves on the sum-| glass, yet with an irregular surface. Looking | large tree with long beautiful clusters of whitish 
mit of a perpendicular cliff overhanging ’Ain | back upon this part from below, it seemed ut- | blossoms, supposed to be Pistacia Vera. Not 
Jidy and the sea, at least 1500 feet above its | terly impossible that any road could exist there; | a palm tree now exists there ; though the place 
waters. The Dead Sea lay before us in its| yet by a skilful application of zigzags, the path | seems anciently to have been famous for them. 
vast deep chasm, shut in on both sides by|is actually carried down without any insuper-| ‘The thicket is rendered almost impenetrable 
ranges of precipitous mountains; their bases | able difficulties; so that even loaded camels | by a regular cane-brake, flourishing luxuriantly 
sometimes jutting out into the water, and again | often pass up and down. My companion had | along the water course. Of smaller plants, 
retreating, so as to leave a narrow strip of shore | crossed the heights of Lebanon and the moun-| the egg-plant night shade, or mad-apple, was 
below. ‘The view included the whole southern | tains of Persia, and I had traversed the whole | growing here in abundance, (Solanum Melon- 
half of the sea, quite to its extremity; and also, | of the Swiss Alps; yet neither of us had ever | gena,) and also occasionally an herb, called by 


as we afterwards found, the greater portion of| met with a pass so difficult and dangerous. 


the northern half; although the still higher 
projecting cliff el-Mersed intervened on our left, 
to prevent our seeing the extremity of the sea 
in that direction. 

“One feature of the sea struck us imme- 


diately, which was unexpected to us, viz: the| what seemed to be another long dark-coloured | the thicket by the brook. 


number of shoal-like points and peninsulas 
which run out into its southern part, appearing 
at first sight like flat sand-banks or islands.” 
One peninsula, on the eastern side, seemed al- 


most to cut off a considerable portion of the | 


southern end of the sea. Quite at the south 
end “a long low mountain” projecting into the 
water was a prominent object. ‘The Arabs 
called it Hajr Usdum, “ ‘Stone of Sodom ;’ 
and said it was composed wholly of rock-salt, 
too bitter to be fit for cooking, and only used 
sometimes as a medicine for sheep.’’ Beyond 
the peninsula, “ towards the southeast we could 


the Arabs Hubeikeh, with a smooth shining 


‘As we were descending, we saw an opti-| reddish stalk, and small glass-like leaves, the 
cal illusion which may serve to explain the|ashes of which are called el-Kuli, (Alkali,) 
supposed appearance of islands in the sea, | from their peculiar alkaline properties. 
remarked by some travellers. In thedirection| ‘* We set off for the shore about five o'clock, 
east from us, near the opposite shore, we saw and reached it in some 25’, descending along 
The whole of this 
shoal or sand-bank. On looking further, how- | descent was apparently once terraced for tillage 
| ever, it proved to be a spot of calm smooth | and gardens; and on the right, near the foot, 
| water, around which the rest of the sea was|are the ruins of a town, exhibiting nothing of 


covered with a ripple; and the dark brown 
eastern mountains being reflected in this mir- 


particular interest. [From the base of the de- 
| clivity, a fine rich plain slopes off very gradu- 


ror, gave to it their colour. Yet for the mo-jally, nearly half a mile to the shore. ‘The 
ment the illusion was complete, that a long} brook runs across it directly to the sea; though 
dark yellow sand-bank or island lay before us. | at this season its waters were absorbed by the 
“After a descent of 45’, we reached the| thirsty earth long before reaching the shore. 
beautiful fountain *Ain Jidy, bursting forth at} So far as the water extended, the plain was 
once a fine stream upon a sort of narrow ter-| covered with gardens, chiefly of cucumbers. 
race or shelf of the mountain, still more than| ‘‘ The approach to the sea is here over a 
400 feet above the level of the sea. ‘The stream | bank of pebbles, six or eight feet higher than 
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the level of the water as we saw it. 







These are | Jidy, and then up the pass and so northwards 
covered with ashining crust, as of salt, or rather| below Tekoa. 


of an oily appearance. The water has a slightly | gedi lay upon the lake Asphaltis, and was cele- 
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According to Josephus, En- 


greenish hue, and is not entirely transparent ; | brated for beautiful palm trees and opobalsam ; 
but objects seen through it, appear as if seen | while its vineyards are likewise mentioned in 
through oil. It is most intensely and intoler-|the Old Testament. From it, towards Jeru- 
ably salt; and leaves behind a nauseous bitter| salem, there was an ascent ‘ by the cliff Ziz,’ 
taste, like Glauber’s salts. It is said that com-| which seems to have been none other than the 
mon salt thrown into it will not even be dis-| present pass. 2 Chron. xx. 16. In the days 








no! I do neither the one nor the other, not 
even so much as slinging a wallet over my 
shoulder; and yet, as I said before, often and 
often do I go a-begging. Let me advise you to 
do the same. 

If, by accident or design, you have injured 
or wronged any of your fellow-sinners, be not 
ashamed to beg their forbearance and forgive- 













solved; we did not try the experiment, but 
such would seem very likely to be the fact. | 
The water is exceedingly buoyant. ‘T'wo of 
us bathed in the sea; and although I could 
never swim before, either in fresh or salt water, 
yet here | could sit, stand, lie, or swim in the} 
water, without difficulty. ‘The shore in this) 
part shelved down very gradually; so that we | 
waded out eight or ten rods before the water | 
reached our shoulders. ‘The bottom was here | 
stony, but without mud or slime. After coming | 
out, I perceived nothing of the salt crust upon | 


of Eusebius and Jerome, En-gedi was still a 
large village on the shore of the Dead Sea. 

‘* In constructing a new map of this region, 
a minute and very careful comparison of all the 
bearings taken by us at various points along the 
whole western coast of the Dead Sea, as well 
as of the distances travelled upon our several 
routes, has resulted in fixing the breadth of the 
Dead Sea at ’Ain Jidy at about nine geographi- 
cal miles. ‘The same minute comparison and 
cautious construction, gives likewise for the 
length of the Dead Sea about thirty-nine of the 
































the body of which so many speak. There was | like miles; ’Ain Jidy being situated nearly at 
a slight pricking sensation, especially where | the middle point of the western coast. 

the skin had been chafed, and a sort of greasy| ‘There will therefore be no very essential 
feeling, as of oil upon the skin, which lasted j error in estimating the whole length of the 
for several hours. The bath proved exceed-| Dead Sea at thirty-eight or forty geographical 
ingly refreshing, after the heat and burden of| miles. My own estimate of its length at the 
the day. time, founded on various data, was about fifty 

«« We now measured a base upon the plainjcommon English miles. ‘The length appears 
near the shore, extending five hundred yards,”’ | to vary not less than two or three miles in dif- 
and took the bearings of several prominent| ferent years or seasons of the year, according 
points. as the water extends up more or less upon the 

«« We returned much exhausted to our tent; | flats towards the south. 
and spent the evening, until quite late, in writing| ‘‘ From the same point on the shore, we esti- 
up our journals on the spot. The beams of| mated the height of the western cliffs at 1500 
rt the full moon lay upon the sea below us, dif- | feet, and that of the highest ridges of the eastern 
BF | fusing a glow of light over the darkness of| mountains lying back from the shore, at from 
E death. 2000 to 2500 feet above the water. 

‘«‘ During the day, as we travelled down the| ‘‘ Burckhardt relates, that ‘the mountains 
declivity of the eastern slope, we had found the | which enclose the Ghor or valley of the Jor- 
heat cbntinually to increase; and here, in the | dan, open considerably at the northern extremity 
chasm of the sea, we encountered an Egyptian |of the Dead Sea, and encompassing it on the 
climate and Egyptian productions. At Carmel | west and east sides, approach again at its south 
the thermometer had stood at sunrise 51° F. ;| extremity, leaving (afterwards | only a narrow 
at 2 o’clock p. m., near the brow of the cliffs,| plain between them.’ ‘This account is not 
it stood at 82°; and at sunset, on the shore, at| correct; that intelligent traveller did not him- 
| 80°. Indeed, shut in as this deep caldron is, | self visit the sea, and was probably misled by 
i: between walls of rock, the heat of the burning | the information of the Arabs. The bed of the 
summer sun cannot be otherwise than very | Dead Sea is only a portion of the Ghor or great 
great. And such is the richness of the soil,| valley, which here retains its usual breadth, 
both along the descent below the fountain, and | and does not spread out into an oval form, or to 
on the little plain, and such the abundance of|a larger compass, as is the case around the 
water, that nothing but tillage is wanting, to|lake of Tiberias. Its breadth at ’Ain Jidy is 
render this a most prolific spot. much the same as opposite to Wady Musa, 

‘* We had no question at the time, nor have | [ Petra, | certainly not greater. Around Jericho 
we any now, that this spot is the ancient En-| indeed the mountains do thus retire on both 
gedi. With this name the present ’Ain Jidy| sides; so that the valley at that point is not 
of the Arabs is identical ; and like it also signi-|less than eleven or twelve miles wide; but 
fies the ‘Fountain of the Kid.’ The more} they again approach each other before they 
ancient Hebrew name was Hazezon-Tamar. | enclose the sea.” 

As such it is first mentioned before the destruc- (To be continued.) 
tion of Sodom, as being inhabited by Amorites, 
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and near to the cities of the plain. Under the bk : as 
name En-gedi, it occurs as a city of Judah in On B egging, Borrowing , and Stealing. 
the desert, giving its name to a part of the firom Old Humphrey. 


desert to which David withdrew for fear of| Though begging is a bad trade, and a beggar 
Saul. Ata later period, bands of the Moabites | by profession, at best, is but an unworthy ex- 
and Ammonites came up against king Jehosha-| ample, yet there are times when a-begging I 
hat, apparently around the south end of the| must go. — 
Dead Sea, as far as to En-gedi; by the very| Do not imagine that I tie up one of my legs, 
same route, it would seem, which is taken by | and hobble along on crutches, as some beggars 
the Arabs in their marauding expeditions at the | do; or, that buttoning myself in a blue jacket, 
present day, along the shore as far as to ’Ain| I pass myself off for a one-armed sailor. No! 





ness. If you have the opportunity of doing 
good, beg of the abundance of the rich to re- 
lieve the necessities of the poor; and when 
kneeling at a throne of mercy, beg humbly and 
heartily for God's grace and every Christian 
affection, that you may live to increase the 
comfort of all around you, and the glory of the 
Redeemer. 

I cannot get on at all without borrowing, and 
though in money matters there is no gainsay- 
| ing the truth, ‘** He who goes a-borrowing goes 
a-sorrowing ;’’ yet it is not exactly the same in 
all other cases. 

I find that the more I borrow of some things, 
and the more I owe, the richer I get; so much 
so, that if 1 had borrowed more largely than I 
have done, during my life, 1 should now be 
abundantly better qualified to write for your 
edification. 

Whenever I meet with a striking thought on 
any subject better than my own,—and if it be 
not better it must be bad enough,—whenever I 
fall in with a valuable thought, I invariably 
borrow it, and make as good use of it as I can. 
Not that I wish to show off in the gifts of an- 
other, like the jackdaw decked with peacock 
plumes, but that 1 am more anxious to be a 
useful letter-carrier than a useless letter-writer. 

If I cannot play “the first fiddle” in a good 
cause, I am very willing to play the second; 
and if I have no edifying remarks of my own 
to bring forward, I am anxious to lay before 
you some that I have borrowed from my neigh- 
bours. 

But if you have thought it at all strange that 
I should beg and borrow, what will you say 
when you know that I now and then steal, or 
try to take away from others, what is their 
own, and not mine? Though I pick no man’s 
pocket, and filch away no man’s purse, yet I 
do try to deprive many of their bad habits and 
propensities. I try to take from them against 
their own consent, that which they too dearly 
prize. I take away, without permission, when 
I can, one man’s folly and pride, and another 
man’s bitterness and infidelity. I would not 
willingly have the things I steal found in my 
possession, for they would do me more mis- 
chief than good: but I would, if I could, de- 
prive old and young, simple and sage, friends 
and enemies, of every evil thought, and word, 
and deed. 


ee 
ON HUMILITY. 
From the same. 


I have observed, in passing through life, and 
I dare say that you have observed the same 
thing, not only among men of the world, but 
also among Christians, that where one man 
has been disposed to practise humility, twenty 
have been ready to defend their own dignity. 

If you offend a man, ay, and a good man 
too, such is human infirmity, that it is ten to one 
but he thinks more about the respect that is due 
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to him, and the enormity of your offence, than 
he does of the opportunity of showing his hu- 
mility, and of exercising forgiveness. Now, 
I read often enough in Seripture, that we 
should be * clothed with humility,” and for- 
give our enemies, even those who trespass 
against us seven times a day, and repent; but, 
in no one part of the Bible have I yet found, 
that we are exhorted to stand up in defence of 
our dignity. 

Think not, my friends, that I am making 
these observations to you more than to myself. 
No! no! Old Humphrey has as proud a heart 
as any one among you, and requires to be re- 
minded of it as often as you do; a little hu- 
mility is of more value than a great deal of 
dignity; and what is the use of bristling up 
like a hedgehog at every little injury we receive? 
He that punishes an enemy, has a momentary 
pleasure ; but he that forgives one, has an 
abiding satisfaction. Pride is an unchristian 
quality, yet how many Christians appear 
proud! Humility is a Christian grace, yet 
how few Christians are truly humble ! Shame 
betide us when we are proud! there is a rod 
in pickle for our high-mindedness ; for ** who- 
soever exalteth himself shall be abased.”’ Let 
us be humble, for ** he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.” One clear view of the 
cross of Christ will do more towards killing 
pride, than a hundred proud resolutions to be 
humble. 


ON INFIDELS. 
From the same. 


In moving among mankind, I have now and 
then met with infidels, who have not only de- 
clared their disbelief of the Bible, but endeavour- 
ed,;also, to destroy the faith of others in that 
blessed book. ‘The way in which they have 
always begun their attack, is to higgle and 
wriggle about some disputed point of little im- 
portance, with as much confidence as if they 
were on the very point of overturning the 
whole truth of Scripture by their silly prattle. 
Just as soon would a poor blind mole tear up 
from the ground an oak of a hundred years’ 
growth, by burrowing under one of the least of 
its roots. 

If ever you fall in with any of these unhappy 
beings, do not be drawn into cavil with them 
about trifles, but boldly declare your opinion, 
leaving them to wrangle, if they like, by them- 
selves. 

Tell them that if there be any thing good, 
and pure, and holy, and heavenly in the world, 
the Bible exhorts us to practise it ; and if there 
be any thing that is evil and base, and vile in 
the world, the Bible commands us to avoid it. 
That will be a poser. 

Tell them that the Bible contains more 
knowledge and wisdom than all the other 
books that were ever printed put together; 
and that those who believe its promises, and 
obey its commandments, have peace, and hope, 
and joy in the cares of life, and the trying hour 
of death. ‘That will be a poser too. 

Tell them that the Bible has been loved and 
believed by the wisest and best of men from 
generation to generation, as the inspired words 
of the living God ; and that it makes known to 
a sinner the only way of salvation through the 


merits and death of a crucified Redeemer. | time are pointing to faturity, and the voice of 


That will be another poser. 

And then, ask them, before they pull the 
book to pieces any more, to produce one that 
has done a thousandth part as much good in 
making men happy on earth, and in guiding 
them in the way to heaven; and that will be 
the greatest poser of all to them. 

Depend upon it, this course will be better 
than wrangling and jangling about sticks and 
straws, losing your temper, and feeling your- 
self outwitted into the bargain by the borrowed 
conceits of silly coxcombs, whose hearts and 
whose heads are equally empty. 

I hardly know if I have written this in a 
Christian temper, and manifested a proper de- 
gree of forbearance. The burden carried by 
the infidel is heavy enough as it is, and, by and 
by, it will grow heavier; let me, therefore, 
accost him with kindness. 


Repent thee, sinner ! act a wiser part, 

For sin bas sorely burdened thy poor heart: 
Make for the cross, and keep the gospel track ;— 
Haply thy load will tumble from thy back. 


I know well enough that neither my poor 
prose nor poetry of itself can be useful, but if 


the High and Holy One, the Heavenly Archer, | 


pleases, he can make both the one and the other 
polished arrows, sending them direct to the 
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the Eternal will proclaim the hour of death. 

Happy those who are united to Christ; for 
he holds in his hand the key of death; he open- 
eth and no man shutteth, he shutteth and no 
man openeth. Rev. i. 18; iii. 7. 


From the Nantucket Inquirer. 


THE MYSTERY OF WHALING. 


Several sketches, descriptive of the process 
of taking whales, and of the operations on board 
ship connected with that gigantic sport, have 
from time to time been given to the public, per 
newspaper and pamphlet. We have seen no 
one, however, which for minuteness and fidelity 
of detail, surpasses the following :— 

*« There she blows-—there she blows—there 
she blows,”’ repeated at intervals of half a 
minute, is a cry often heard, and oftener wish- 
ed for, from the mast-head of a whale-ship in 
whaling waters. And quickly is that cry from 
aloft followed by the question of ‘* Where 
away ?”’ from the deck. ** T'wo points off the 
lee bow, sir.’ “ How far off?” «Three 
miles, sir.” ‘* What do you call him?” says 
the captain. ‘‘ Sperm whale, sir,’’ roars out 
the man aloft; and again he gives the cry of 
‘There she blows,’’ with a noise that wakes 


heart of the infidel. ‘Io his mercy and grace | the sleepers below, and puts to flight the dreams 
| would humbly leave the matter, with the | that have doubtless been coursing through their 
prayer that all infidels and Jews, and ‘Turks | brains—for most people dream at sea, whether 
and heathens, may become Christians in heart,| they do on shore or not—and many of the 
in spirit, and in truth, and be made partakers of | dreamers have full faith in them, too, and can 



















the glorious inheritance, prepared through Je-| tell to a certainty, by the dream of the previous 


sus Christ, for the people of God. 


A WARNING, 
From the same. 


Yes! tell me that I am homely, and abrupt, 
and rude in speech. 1 know it well, and why 
should it be otherwise? Why should I not be 
abrupt, if I cannot, otherwise, secure your 
attention? Is not the sun setting before your 
eyes, the ground crumbling from beneath your 
feet, and your latter end stealing upon you 
unawares? I will be abrupt enough to break 
my neighbour’s slumber, if his house be on 
fire. 1 will be rude enough to seize him by 
the hair of his head, if I see him drowning. I 
will restrain, bind, and enchain him, if his hand 
be raised against his own life; and why should 
I be silent, when a mightier voice than mine 
is needed as a warning? 

To the young, I ery aloud, Is not the early 
bud often nipped by the frast? to the mature, 
Are not the full-blown blossoms fiequently 
scattered by the storm? to the aged, Does 
not the mere breeze shake the ripe fruit from 
the tree? 


Art thou young? Dost thou bloom as the rose ? 
Hast thou number’d the years of a man? 

Art thou aged in years and in woes? 
Remember, thy life is a span! 


I must, I will direct (en to the clock of ex- 
istence: the yearly pendulum has given another 
swing; the youngest and the strongest have 
but fourscore strokes to come, and thousands 
have not one. ‘The wheels of life are moving 
fast; the weights of health and strength, with 


some of us, are almost down; the fingers of 


night, whether the day will bring forth whales; 
whether they will be obtained if seen ; whether 
there will be one seen or many, and whether 
they will behave civilly, or show fight. ‘The 
cry is given, and vivid excitement pervades all 
on board. But the captain exhibits no hurry. 
He turns perhaps to the cabin gangway, and 
says, “steward.” The word is followed at 
the instant by an emphatic “ Sir,”’ from below. 
‘** Pass up the glass.” ‘ Ay, ay, sir,” is the 
response. A second more and the crisped 
locks of the sable steward emerge from the 
stairway. He presents the glass, an unequivo- 
cal smile separating his lips, and his eyes 
rolling with joy, though trying to preserve 
his dignity and imitate the coolness of the cap- 
tain. 

With the spyglass on his shoulder, the cap- 
tain goes aloft, and looks through his tube to 
determine whether it is sperm whale or some 
other kind, of which there are several; and, 
although the appearance of their spout is some- 
what different, they cannot always be distin- 
guished by even a practised eye at any great 
distance. If the captain is satisfied of its being 
a sperm whale, he calls out, “‘ get the boats 
ready.” ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ answers the mate 
from the deck. ‘The watch below are called 
up; the boatsteerers look to the boats to see 
that every thing is in its place; superfluons 
clothing is thrown aside ; belts are buckled on 
and suspenders thrown off. ‘The cooper must 
stop working, (in some ships,) lest the noise 
should reach the whales and alarm them. The 
boys are strung out on the lower yards, and 
have just caught sight of the spout. *“ ‘There 
she blows—blows—blows,”’ becomes more fre- 
quent and less loud. Now they are seen {from 
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the deck. A few minutes have elapsed, and | ger-head, and thence forward to a grove in a 


the captain is coming down. 


—perhaps within a quarter of a mile. ‘The 
mate is standing by the captain. ‘The latter 
speaks, ‘* Let the main-yard come aback, Mr. 
A.” “Haul the main-yard aback,”’ says the 
mate. It is done, and the ship is stationary. 
«Stand by the boats.” The crews group 
about their several boats, ready to jump in. 
The three mates are in the sterns of their dif- 
ferent boats, with a boat-steerer in the head of 
each. Six men are at the different falls, ready 
to lower. The captain gives the word, ** Now 
lower away gently.”’ One after the other the 


the tackles. ‘The crews tumble in as they may, 
and shove off. 

As it is barely possible that there are persons 
who have never seen a whale-boat when rigged 
for service, let us occupy a moment in looking 
atone. A whale-boat is about twenty-five feet 


ends, clinker built and light. It is pulled (lands- 
men ignorantly say rowed) by five oars—three 
on one side, two on the other. It is steered 
with an oar similar in shape to those used in 
ulling, but of two or three times the size. A 
oat’s crew consists of six, viz : a boat-steerer, 
who pulls the first or harpoon oar ; one man to 
pull the next, or bow oar; one at the next, or 
midship oar, which is the heaviest, and requires 
. a strong pair of arms; one atthe tub oar, which 
comes next; and one at the after oar, which is 
the last and lightest, and is generally pulled by 
the smallest of the crew. ‘The mate has the 
steering oar, and is commander. The boat- 
steerer, whose title would indicate the steering 
var as his place, does not have charge of it 
until the whale has been struck with the har- 
poon, when he changes place with the mate, 
who finishes the performance with a lance. 
The person who.is steering stands up. ‘There 
are paddies in the boat, to be used when the 
noise of oars might frighten the whales. There 
is generally a mast that can be hoisted or taken 
down at leisure, with a goodly sized sail to aid 
in propelling the boat; and sometimes two 
masts and sails, and a jib beside, making three 
sails. ‘The line, coiled in a tub pierced with 
augur holes, is placed between the seats or 
thwarts of the tub and after oarsman. When 
the whale is struck, and runs out line, the tub- 
oarsman seizes a small bucket, placed at hand 
for the purpose, and douses water in the tub to 
keep the line wet, and prevent the rapid friction 
causing fire. In the stern of the boat is a keg 
containing a lantern, a tinder-box, matches and 
candle. A keg of water, one o1 two buckets, 
a boat hook, and five paddles are stowed under 
.the seats. Along the sides are tied up spars, 
harpoons, lances, and a large inetrument called 
a spade. It is used for cutting: holes in the 
whale’s head when dead, for ropes to °c 
through. Spare tholepins are tied to those 
already in use, to supply the place should any 
of them break. ‘They form the rowlocks for 
the oars. In the head of the boat are two har- 
poons ready for immediate use. A hatchet 
and boat-knife are also there, secured in con- 
venient places, to be at hand if needed. 
The line is passed from the tab round a stout 
piece of timber near the stern, called the log- 


He passes aft to | head called the chocks. 





manifestations of joy, ** There’s blood,”’— 


A small wooden pin|** There he spouts thick blood’”’—* ‘There he 
the quarterdeck. ‘I'he whales are getting near | keeps the line from jumping out of the chocks. | rolls it out, thick as tar.” 


After spouting out 


A sufficient length of line is drawn through|an immense quantity of blood, and bleedin 
and coiled down to throw out with the har-/|from all the lance holes, his giant strength be- 


poon. ‘The end is made fast to one iron, 
(harpoons are so called,) and the other at- 
tached to the same line by a piece of rope or 
short warp. 

Thus prepared, the sails are hoisted, the 


the paddles to the assistance of the wind. 
Carefully avoiding to pull on the whale’s eye, 


'they get directly behind him, taking a wide 
boats drop into the water, and are cleared from | circuit to do so if necessary, and keep as much 





‘and through the chocks. 


so as possible, until the “head of the boat is 
nearly up with his flukes, (tail.) ‘The mate 


| then sheers out and runs the boat up alongside, 
| calling out at the same time to the boat-steerer, 


‘stand up.”” ‘The boat-steerer, drops his pad- 


| dle and seizes the harpoon. ‘ Dart,” says the 
long, six feet wide in the centre, sharp at both | 


mate. ‘The men drop their paddles, jump to 
their seats, and take the oars. ‘The iron flies 
— it is fastened ; the second iron follows quick 
as thought—the whale is struck. With a start 


and lash of his huge tail he makes a hillock of 


foam. ‘Stern all’ is the word, and the boat 
is backed off by the oars. 

But all this is the work of a moment, and 
the whale has disappeared. He is going down, 
and the line is whizzing round the logger-head 
The tub-oarsman 
throws water on the line; the mate goes in the 
head; the boat-steerer goes aft; the bowman 
clears away the lance for the mate. ‘The line 
all this time has been left to ran free, but it be- 
gins to go out with less velocity. ‘ ‘Take a 
turn,”’ says the mate. The boat flies through 


the water, throwing a sheet of foam from either 


bow as she follows the course of the whale; 


for he is now running parallel to the surface of 


the water though a long way down. He may 
run in this way a mile or two, but generally 
comes up sooner. When he first comes to the 
surface he will very likely flounce and thrash 
about for a few minutes, and then be quiet be- 
fore he takes another start. Now is the time 
to gouptohim. ‘ Haulline,” says the mate, 
‘haul hard, boys, there he lies like a log.” 
By hauling in the line, the boat is drawn up 
near enough to the whale for the mate to throw 
a lance in some vital part. Very often the 
whale is killed with a few well directed lances, 
or even one; but sometimes it is a more serious 
affair. ‘To get near enough to reach the whale 
with a lance, and still to avoid getting hit by 
him, requires quick work and cool judgment. 
When the animal is kind, it is easy enough ; 
but when it is an ugly whale, when there is a 
tossing, broken sea, rendering it difficult to 
work the boat quick, then it is that strong 
arms, cool heads, and bold hearts are needed. 

Boats are often knocked to pieces by the 
whale’s flukes, or bit in pieces when he is 
gnashing his teeth in his agony; but com- 
paratively few persons are killed, or even hurt, 
when such occurrences do take place. Two 
or three boats will be destroyed, partially or 
entirely, without an individual being hurt, 
When a lance has taken much effect, he spouts 
out blood with his breath. ‘This is a welcome 
sight to all concerned, and is hailed with noisy 


‘gins to fail. 





urging is now needed. 








He breathes slower, and lashes 
the water with less force. Presenily he stops 
blowing, but his strength is suddenly renewed, 
He starts off with a speed equal to his most 


successful efforts in his palmiest days of health 
oars are peaked, and the men, seated on the|and strength. 
sides or gunwale of the boat, add the force of|line, but describes a circle. 


He does not go in a straight 
Now slack line 


and give him room. Keep out of his way, for 


he no longer sees or heeds boat, harpoon or 
lance—mate, friend, or enemy. Onward he 
plunges, with the energy of delirium. ‘ Slack 
line—pull out of his way—pull hard—there, 
let her run, he'll go clear,” are the successive 
orders of the mate, as he puts the sheath on his 
lance, knowing that ifs work is done. The 
whale has circled round once, twice, and _per- 
haps again; but his race is nearly run—he 
stops—he raises his monstrous head as if try- 
ing to escape from his native element—he 
sinks back and turns upon his side—he shiows 
the corner of his fluke—he is dead. 

Glee now takes the place of anxiety in the 


countenance of the timid, and quiet satisfaction 


in that of the resolute. Now haul in your slack 
line and coil down. It comes in merrily. No 
The boat is by the 
whale’s head. ‘The spade is cleared away, 
with which the mate is cutting a hole to pass 
a rope through. ‘The bow-man is holding the 
boat up with his boat-hook. The hole being 
made the rope is passed. ** Give us the waif,” 
says the mate, briskly. A small flag is handed 
out and stuck on a pole. It is the signal to 
those in the ship that the whale is dead. 

Let us go to the ship. She is four miles off 
to windward. ‘The other two boats within a 
mile of her, chasing whales, but cannot get up 
to them. ‘The captain is on the fore-top-gal- 
lant-cross-trees with his spy glass. He sees 
the waif. It is near night. ‘On deck,’’ he 
calls out, ** Sir,’’ answers one on deck. ‘ Run 
that signal up at the mizen peak.” *“ Ay, ay, 
sir,’ says the man. ‘The signal haliards are 
brought in, the flag made fast and run up. It 
is the signal for the two near boats to come 
aboard. ‘They see it, and relinquish the chase. 
They are soon alongside and hoisted up; the 
sails are filled, and the ship is running down 
to the dead whale. But it is getting dark; 
the wind is light, and the whale is four miles off. 

The captain has Jost sight of the whale and 
boat, and is running by guess. Presently a 
small light is seen for an instant on the surface 
of the water, and disappears. It is enough— 
the boat is there. ‘ Keep off another point,” 
is the order from aloft. ‘ Keep off another 
point, sir,”’ is repeated from the deck, and the 
ship is again headed for the whale. ‘The light 
of the boat’s lantern is visible or hidden as she 
rises and falls with the swell of the sea. It 
becomes more and more constant, and soon 
ceases to disappear. 

While the ship is drawing down, preparation 
is made for securing the whale to the ship. A 
stout cable is strung along the deck to be passed 
round his flukes. One end of this cable, or 
fluke rope, has an eye, formed by unlaying the 
strands, doubling back, and splicing in ; while 
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the other end is whipped up snug to be rove 
through the eye. A small line with a buoy at 
one end, is fastened by the other end to the 
eye of this fluke rope. A lead sinker is at- 
tached to the line at the distance of two or three 
fathoms from the buoy. As the light becomes 
visible from the deck, those on the look-out 
aloft have come down and are leaning over the 
rail, still watching its position. When nearly 
within hail of the boat, some of the sails are 
clewed up, and the ship’s headway sufliciently 
diminished for getting the whule to the ship. 
This is effected by various maneeuvres, and he 
is placed alongside ; the small line that is fast 
to his head having been handed on deck, by 
which he is now held. The buoy rope with 
the lead attached is dropped in the water be- 
tween the whole and ship. 

A slanting direction is given to the sinker to 
carry it under and outside of him. ‘The lead 
is heavy enough, with the momentum it ac- 
quires in dropping, to carry the buoy down and 
under the whale, when it rises on the outside, 
and is hooked up with the line hook from the 
deck. The eye of the fluke rope being fast to 
the other end, is immediately drawn round and 
hauled up to the rail. ‘The free end is then 
rove through and bowsed up taut, thus bringing 
the eye down to the small of the whale (which 
is the part just before his flukes) and jamming 
up tighter the more he is pulled upon. Now 
pass the end over the side again and forward to 
the hawser-hole in the bow—pass it in and 
stream across deck. ‘+ Hook on every body, 
and slew the whale round.”” Round he comes 
—his flukes are drawn forward, and the head 
goes aft, abreast of the main chains. ‘* Make 
fast all,”’ says the captain. The fluke rope is 
secured by repeated turns round the bits (or 
timbers at the heel of the bowsprit) and stop- 
pered together with spun-yarn ; parcelling is 
put round where it runs through the hawser- 
hole, and well smeared with slush, to prevent 
chafing. Another stout rope is made fast to the 
short warp in his head, and secured on the quar- 
ter deck. The first act is finished. He is 
ready to be cut in on the morrow. 


At that time, he had as he de- 
tresses:—north of the Potomac they must|clared to Lord Wentworth, an army on foot of 
travel on foot, in their own hired vehicles, or| 480,000. Here follows a detail of the different 
in the “‘ Jim Crow” car. In Hayti, the dark|levies made from 1804 to 1814. (‘Total of 
skinned man is uppermost—in Georgia he is| men, 2,965,965.] ‘This detail, which is de- 
undermost. In one state he holds property and |\rived from Napoleon’s official journal, the 
wills it to his heirs. In another state he is| Moniteur, under the several dates, is deficient 
property, and by the last testament is bequeath-|in the excess which was raised beyond the 
ed to the nearest kindred of the man who bought | levies ; but even if we deduct the casualties as 
or raised him. In Massachusetts, he can testify,| well as the 300,000 men disbanded in 1815, 
and may be hung. In South Carolina, he may | we shall be uncer the mark ® affirming that 
be hung, but cannot testify. On one side of ajhe slaughtered 2,500,000 human beings, and 
line he is a slave, and must not learn to read.|those all Frenchmen. But we have to add 
On the other side of the same line, he is free, | thousands and tens of thousands of Germans, 
and flourishes a vote for the governor. In one | Swiss, Poles, Italians, Neapolitans, Illyrians, 
law he is a chattel :—in another law, he is one| whom he forced under his eagles, and at a 
of the people, and counts in making up a dis-| moderate computation those cannot have fallen 
trict to send a representative to Congress. Nay,|short of 500,000. It is obviously just to 
in Secretary Webster’s late letter to our Am-|assume that the number who fell on the side of 
bassador Everett, the black man appears in a|his adversaries was equal to that against which 
different character in almost every line. Now | they were brought. Here then are our data 
he is freight—so set down in the ‘ bill of la-| for asserting, that the latter years of his glory 
ding ;” then this freight is guilty of mutiny|were purchased at no less expense than 
and murder ; next he struts a freeman in one| 6,000,000 of human lives. This horrible in- 
of the British islands—and afterwards his resti-|road on the fairest portion of the population of 
tution to his owner is demanded because he is| Europe, resulted in the abandonment of every 
property, on legs. ‘The Moor of Venice mar-|conquered territory, the bringing of foreign 
ried the gentle Desdemona. If he had lived injenemies, twice within twenty-four months, 
these days, in our old Bay State, he could not| under the walls of Paris, and the erasure of 
have done any such thing, and the poor girl| his name from the records of dominion.— Paris 
would have escaped suffocation. What a| paper. 
black man is, depends upon where he is, He 
has no nature of his own; that depends upon ’ ie 
his location. Moreover the ccttualiaians that Chemical Process of Petrifying Human 
appertain to him, produce corresponding con- Flesh. 
tradictions in the white man. We will not} ‘The most novel and piquant treat of all 
have a slave in this commonwealth, and yet, | others to me in the beautiful capital of Florence, 
they say, we must fight to protect slavery south | was my several visits to Signor Sigate, a scien- 
of Mason & Dixon’s line. We must not move |tific gentleman possessed of a wonderful art 
a finger to loosen the chains of the captive on| unique and unknown to all the word beside. 
our own soil, but we must catch with our! Incredible, if not marvellous, as it may seem, 
cruisers, and consign to the hangman all rovers! he had discovered a chemical process by which 
on the high seas, whose cargoes are coloured | he could actually petrify, in a yery short time, 
people, with two feet, two hands, and five|every animal substance, preserving permanent- 
senses. ‘The Amistad negroes are sent home.|ly, and with minute accuracy, its form and 
The mutineers of the Creole are demanded by | internal texture, and in such a state of sfon 
the secretary of state. hardness that it could be sawed into slabs, and 
Seriously, very seriously—do not the incon-/| elegantly polished ! 
gruities, the strange anomalies, in the condition} He had in this way formed a museum of 
of the coloured race, clearly show there is ter-| various animals, such as frogs, fishes, toads, 
rible wrong somewhere? Is not the position of| snakes, and a great variety of parts of the hu- 
this country, in relation to a black man, a posi-| man body in a natural and diseased state. In 
tion that may well cause anxiety? Philan-| my presence, he threw the human liver, lungs, 
thropy and patriotism, law and humanity—| heart, and other parts thus petrified, about the 
our duty to the North and our contract with the| floor with perfect impunity, and without the 
South—all are appealing to us, with different| least injury being done to them. Still more 
voices. ‘The confusion of tongues is terrible :| curious, he had, with Italian taste, cut them 
the confusion of ideas is worse. It is a time,|into small polished squares, and arranged them 
and this is a topic, for thought and not for pas-| into complete tables of mosaic work ! so that it 
sion.— Mass. Spy. gave him as much delight as it did me astonish- 





INCONGRUITIES OF SLAVERY. 


Our readers need not be startled, we are not 
about to deliver a lecture on abolition—to urge 
the dissolution of the Union—or to cast forth a 
blazing shaving—we are not so ambitious as to 
suppose we could wield a fire-brand among 
the gunpowder institutions of the south. We 
only wish to call attention to the fact, that the 
existence of slavery in this republic—the dif- 
ferent laws of the United States, and in the 
different states, in regard to the blacks—and 
the various views policy compels the general 


s policy — ment, to find that I could with my finger desig- 
overnment to take of them, have had a ten- . . : ‘ nate to him, on this precious centre-table for a 
teavh rather to confuse men’s ideas, and give Napoleon's Sacrifice of Human Life. 


surgeon’s drawing-room, the appropriate name 

Never was there a conqueror that fired more|and character of each individual object thus 
cannon, fought more battles, or overthrew more | spread out before me in a pathological chart of 
thrones than Napoleon. But we cannot appre- | real specimens. ‘Thus a pulmonary tubercle 
ciate the degree and quantity of his glory with-'or ulcer here, a hydatid of the liver there, a 
out weighing the means he possessed, and the cicatrix in the brain’ in another compartment, 
results which he accomplished. Enough for/and a ealculus in the kidney, or ossification of 
our present purpose will be gained, if we set) the heart’s auricles and valves, in a fourth. It 
before us the mere resources of flesh and blood, | struck me that, for all anatomical and surgical 
which he called into play from the rupture of| purposes, and all objects of natural history, this 
the peace of Amiens in 1804, down to his | was an art of inappreciable value, and the most 


an interesting variety to the meaning of lan- 
guage. ‘The blacks are rather a Protean class 
of ae it must be confessed, and change na- 
ture and character with almost every degree of 
latitude. In old England, a coloured gentleman 
rides and dines with the nobility, walks arm in 
arm with peeresses, and takes wine with dukes. 
In New England, a worthy old black man was 
very nearly chosen a member of the state legis- 
lature. South of the Potomac, slaves ride inside 
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desirable ever discovered; and with that view | eldest of five children, all sons. My fether 
I conversed with him relative to a visit to our|died when I was about nine years old, and my 
country, believing it would be of national im-| mother when I was about sixteen, when, not 
portance if we could have the benefit of his | having many near relations, we were put at va- 
services, ag rious places. In the course of my growing up, I 
I even entered into some preliminaries of a| often had serious considerations, and, at times, 
negotiation with the design of obtaining him for | desires were raised in me to know what was 
my own purposes, but | found him sadly in-}the good, acceptable, and perfect will of God 
volved in debt, and that his demands were too | concerning me. But while I wished so to con- 
exorbitant to be complied with. I, however, | duct myself as to give no offence to any, I often 
made him liberal offers, and did not entirely | gratified my propensities to levity. One of my 
despair that he would have acceded to them, | favourite amusements was dancing, in which I 
when, to my regret, about three weeks after| often indulged, as | grew to man’s estate, and 
we left Florence, { was informed by letter, that | for which I often felt reproof, and so severely 
he was suddenly attacked with a violent inflam-| towards the close of my practising this amuse- 
mation of the lungs, which proved fatal, and, | ment, that after indulging in it perhaps half the 
what is as much to be deplored, that his unpre-| night, would be afraid of taking my rest the 
cedented discovery died with him. He never | remainder, until wearied out, would fall asleep. 
would divulge the least part of his marvellous) And oh, how would I engage at such seasons 
process, but when pressed by me on the sub-/ never to give way again, but finding often my 
ject, hinted that he had acquired it in his va-/own strength (in which these engagemenis 
rious journeys in remote eastern countries ; and| were in some measure made) to fail, [ could 
it is fondly to be hoped that some one may ere | hardly look with any degree of confidence to 
long appear who, in pursuing this inquiry, will| Him whose power alone could enable me to 
be enabled to recover the art among those peo-| withstand the temptation, until I saw that no- 
ple from whom he intimated he had obtained it. | thing would do for me but yielding all up to 
It is worthy of observation, how, in this extra-/ Him who had thus been striving with me for 
ordinary process, art accomplishes in so brief a| good, and affording power and ability to chuose 
time, what nature requires so long a period to|the good and refuse the evil. I had serious 
effect, and then never with any thing compara-| religious considerations, as I have observed, 
ble to the perfection, we may say almost iden-| from early life, or more particularly after my 
tity, with which this mode preserves an exact} mother's death, and kept closely and conscien- 
fac simile of the original ; in truth, the origi-| tiously to meetings. 
nal itself. In this surprising and almost magic ** Sometimes my desires became intensely 
art, not only as we have said, the precise ex- | kindled after that which would satify the hungry 
terior outline is faithfully and exactly repre-| and thirsty soul, and sometimes to that degree, 
sented, but also the most minute and delicate | that I eould hardly keep about my work ; but 
interior arrangement of structure admirably per-| would leave it, and seek solitary places, where 
petuated ; as, for example, the entire viscera of | no human eye could see, nor ear hear, to pour 
the chest and abdomen, with all their varied | out my distresses to Him who sees in secret, 
and beautiful convolutions, were clearly ex-| craving of him that he would direct my course 
hibited, retaining even the colours of the blood- | aright before him, and show me who were his 
vessels, in preparations of frogs, birds, and| people, and who worshipped him aright. And 
other animals, besides the human body.— Dr. | sometimes I would return to my work, relieved 
Mott’s Travels. from my burthen. I would often go mourning 
— to meeting, and think that, like a door on its 
EDWARD COBR. hinges, I came as I went. And most ear- 


Testimony of Falmouth Monthly Meeting, nestly did 1 desire that if there was any thing 


d in th hip I attended, that 
concerning Edward Cobb, late of Portland, mind might bd cational os id se ee 
Maine. 


‘I did not at this time confine my attention to 

We deeply feel that in this instance of mor-| the religious sect with which I was educated, 
tality, our Society is deprived cf an exemplary | but occasionally met with others. When quite 
and useful member, of one who felt a lively | young, I learned the rules, and was very fond 
interest in the advancement of the cause of| of what is called cacred music, sparing no pains 
righteousness, and a deep rooted love for that| to attend school for that purpose, und the prayer 
spiritual worship which the Lord requires of | of my heart to be directed aright regarding wor- 
all his devoted followers. But though called | ship, seemed to receive the first intelligible an- 
hence to be seen of men no more, his example |swer by the way of reproof in this exercise, 
and his precepts still’ live in the hearts of his|and when at the head of a choir’ of singers, 
friends, a bright memorial of the blessed effects | words have occurred, that through the enlight- 
* Of yielding obedience to the inward teaching | ening influence of heavenly goodness (which 

| purifying power of the spirit of our dear | had long been operating on my mind) appeared 
Redeemer, which only is able to build us up in| evidently inconsistent with my own state. I 
the most holy faith, and to make our hearts a/ have often, to be unobserved by the company, 
fit temple for himself to dwell in. ‘The follow-| kept the tune along, while I feared that taking 
ing account which he gave of himself was/|the words into my mouth and uttering them as 
found among his papers, and refers to the state | worship to him, who requires worship of his 
of his mind, previous to his becoming a mem-| creature man in spirit and in truth, could be 
ber of the Society of Friends. nothing short of solemn mockery from that 

«‘ T was born the 4th of Fifth month, 1775, | mind which had been so far enlightened as to 
of parents professing with Congregationalists, | believe that nothing could be acceptable wor- 
in the town of Falmouth, Maine, and was the|ship to Almighty God, but what came from 








him, and through the medium of his own spi- 
rit, was breathed out to him again as that spirit 
should dictate, whether in prayer or in praises 
to his great name.” 

By continuing to live in accordance with 
these views of worship, and seeking instruction 

from his heavenly guide, he became established 
‘in some of the fundamental principles of the 
Society of Friends some time before he knew 
what doctrines they professed, particularly in 
the inconsistency of war, and the taking of the 
life of our fellow-beings in any way, and came 
to the conclusion, to suffer bonds and imprison- 
ment, even if it should be for life, rather than 
carry his gun into the field as he before had 
done. His natural disposition led him into 
| much lively company, and caused his society 
|to be much sought by the gay and fashionable. 
| But he now felt that the spirit of truth required 
him to take up the daily cross of Christ, and 
| to withdraw from the vain company, customs, 
and fashions of the world; and being faithful, 
he was supported under his various trials, and 
enabled to bear the scoffs of his former asso- 
ciates, some of whom thought him insane, 
others called him a fool; thus verifying the 
truth of the saying, ** The wisdom of God is 
foolishness to the worldly wise.” 

But some were so awed by his serious de- 
portment, that after calling on him to join their 
gay circles, they left him without asking his 
attendance, saying, he is too religious, he will 
not go. 

After seeking among various denominations 
for a spiritually minded people, without feeling 
a full unity with any, his mind was turned 

|(much in the cross to his own will) towards the 
|Society of Friends. The first three of our 
meetings which he atiended were held in 
silence, and in them his mind was so over- 
shadowed by Divine Goodness, that he could 
do no less than inwardly exclaim, this is what 
my soul wanted, and without hearing any vocal 
preaching, he became fully convinced of the 
correctness of our principles, and was received 
a member of our Society the 21st of Sixth 
month, 1797. 

From this time he was a diligent attender of 
our meetings, and manifested a living desire 
that we might, as a people, live up to our high 
and holy profession. And after some time, as 
he abode under the forming hand of Divine 
Goodness, which only can rightly prepare any 
to publish the glad tidings of the gospel of 
Christ, he believed it to be his duty to engage 
in that great work, and in it he was an example 
of watchfulness, being very careful not to utter 
words in his own wisdom, which rendered his 
communications, though generally short, ac- 
ceptable and edifying. 

He several times travelled with the unity of 
his friends, under a religious concern, for the 
promotion of truth within the limits of our 
yearly meeting, and once in several others ; and 
on his return produced certificates from the 
meetings he attended, expressing their unity 
with his company and labours. 

He greatly desired that the youth in our 
Society might be trained up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord, that the Scriptures of 
truth might be frequently read, and that we 
might keep to our primitive simplicity, and was 
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careful to be exemplary in these important tes- 
timonies in his own family, 

About ten months before his death, he took 
a heavy cold, which appeared to settle on his 
lungs, and soon so affected him that he became 
impressed with the belief that his dissolution 
was near. He was confined to his house several 
months, and to his bed about six months; and 
though he suffered much bodily distress, he 
was favoured with patience, resignation, and 
great calmness of mind, saying, “I feel no 
controversy with the divine will; I can do 
nothing of myself, my dependence is on Him 
in whom I have trusted, and if I can be ad- 
mitted into his kingdom, it is all I ask.” At 


one time being very ill, and his family and some | 


others sitting in silence in his room, he repeated 
the following lines with much energy and feel- 
ing :— 
“ O where is peace, for thou her paths hast trod ? 
In poverty, retirement, and with God.” 


“ Jesus can make a dying bed 

As soft as downy pillows are, 

While on his breast I lean my head, 
And breath my life out sweetly there.” 


The morning of his exit, he requested his 
family to assemble around his bed, and ad- 


THE FRIEND. 


Apprehending if she was faithful to the 
pointings of truth, it would be her lot to speak 
to others of the loving kindness and tender 


dealings of the Most High with her, she a 


deeply humbied under the prospect. But He 
who brought Israel through Jordan, was not 
unmindful of her tried state, and enabled her 
to bow in resignation to his blessed requirings. 
She appeared in the ministry about the thirty- 
first year of her age, to the satisfaction of 
Friends, and her own peace. After she was 
recommended in 1801, she visited many meet- 
ings in the New England states, likewise New 
York, Virginia, North Carolina, and ‘Tennes- 
see, and more than once was engaged in family 
visits among Friends of her native island. 

She married, about the 49th year of her age, 
William Peckham, a member of South Kings- 
town Monthly Meeting, and removed to his 
residence, where she became a valuable and 
useful member, being diligent in the attendance 
of meetings, and a faithful labourer for the pro- 
motion of good among us; and in gospel love 
she visited the families of this and Greenwich 
Monthly Meeting to the satisfaction and com- 
fort of many. 

Her health gradually declined for several 


ministered solemn counsel to them individu-| years previous to her dissolution, during which 


ally, thus preparing their minds for the change, 
which he seemed fully aware was near, and 
which, through the mercy of his dear Redeem- 
er, he was prepared to meet. He requested 
his family to give him up, twice repeating the 
words, ‘* don’t hold me,”’ and being answered, 
we do not wish to hold thee, but can ier give 
thee up into the arms of thy Saviour, who we 
believe is ready to receive thee, he said, “I 
trust he is,’’ and added, ** come, welcome death, 
the end of fears, thy terrors all are gone: al- 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I fear no evil, for thou art with me; 
thy rod and thy staff they comfort me ;” and 
in a few moments, after a solemn composure, 
indicative of his happy close, he quietly de- 
parted this life on the 3d of Eleventh month, 
1832, aged fifty-seven years and six months. 

Read and approved, by Falmouth Monthly 
Meeting of men and women Friends, held 
Second month 27th, — 

Joun Winstow, 
Maria W. Samm Clerks. 


DORCAS PECKHAM. 


Testimony of South Kingstown Monthly 
Meeting, concerning our beloved friend 
Dorcas Peckham. 


Doreas Peckham, daughter of Paul and Ra- 
chel Gardner, was born at Nantucket, in the 
state of Massachusetts, on the 8th of Sixth 
month, 1767, of religious parents, and being 
early instructed in the way of self-denial, her 


time she was often deprived of the privilege of 
uttending meetings. While thus confined to 
her house, she remarked, that being now pre- 
vented from assembling with her friends, the 
reflection was pleasant, that she had always 
attended meetings when her health would ad- 
mit. * For,” said she, “be assured that if 
we grow neglectful in the attendance of our 
religious meetings both for worship and dis- 
cipline. lukewarmness and weakness will on 
sue. 

Many times, after recovering from those 
trying ill-turns to which she was subject, she 
would say, ‘* I know not why I am continued 
in mutability, my sufferings are so great,’”’ and 
pausing, would further remark, ‘ I believe it is 
to answer some good end, and if rightly im- 
proved, may serve to do away the dross, tin, 
and reprobate silver that may remain, and, 
finally, prepare me for that Heavenly King- 
dom, into which nothing that is impure can 
enter; but this will be by the sure mercies of 
my Redeemer, and not from any merit of my 
own.” 

On the evening of the 13th of Fourth month, 
1831, reviving from a period of great suffering, 
she gave directions concerning some matters 
that had been on her mind, observing that it 
would make no difference about her stay in this 
world, but that she was now easy; and then 
expressed herself to those around her in this 
wise: ‘* My dear children, you have always 
felt very near to me; we have spent many 
pleasant hours together, but none ever seemed 
more so than the present, and my desire for 


mind became impressed with the necessity of| you, my children, is that you may be found 


dedication of heart to her dear Lord and Mas- 
ter, and to render him the first fruits of the 
increase. 

But He who condescended thus to visit her, 
and make known from time to time the mani- 
festations of his holy will, suffered her to 
pass through various and severe conflicts, 
a tended to the further refinement of her 
mind. 


faithful to manifested duty; let obedience keep 
pace with knowledge, although discourage- 
ments may prevail, though it is indeed a sifting 
time to many, and their faith tried as to an 
hair’s breadth, on account of their weakness, 
and the many deviations and devastations in 
our highly favoured Society, yet to those who 
remain faithful, and continue to keep their 
ranks in righteousness, their afflictions will 
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work for them a far more exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory, a treasure in the Heavens that 
fadeth not away. Zion will yet arise and shake 
herself from the dust of the earth, and put on 
her beautiful garments and become a praise in 
the earth.” 

Her disposition was cheerful and instructive, 
it being refined by the operation of the ever 
blessed truth. She was an example of humility, 
piety and patience, and often craved the latter 
might be her portion to the end, which seemed 
mercifully granted. Nearly her last expres- 
sions were, ** I have nothing to boast of, | con- 
tinue to trust in the merits of my Redeemer, 
and feel nothing in my way.” 

She was seized the following morning with 
a paralytic fit, which deprived her of the use 
of one side, and almost of articulation; on the 
15th, she had another shock, which she sur- 
vived until the following evening, when she 
quietly passed away like one falling into a 
sweet sleep, on the 16th of Fourth month, 
1831. Her remains were interred on the 17th, 
after a solemn meeting of Friends and others 
on the occasion. 

Thus closed the life of one, who, through 
the adorable goodness and tender mercies of 
God in Christ Jesus, has, we doubt not, be- 
come an heir of eternal salvation. 

Signed on behalf, and by direction of South 
Kingstown Monthly Meeting, held at Western 
the 23d of Fourth month, 1832, by 

a aeeaee C, cued Clerks. 
LIZABETH PEcKHAM, 


Congeniality of a Country Life wtth Quaker- 
ism. 


The third chapter of the second volume of 
Clarkson’s Portraiture of Quakerism relates to 
the occupations generally followed by Friends. 
Of course he has reference chiefly to those 
residing in Great Britain and Ireland. There 
has been, however, too much of a disposition 
in this country among our members to forsake 
their quiet rural employments, and in the flat- 
tering, but often delusive, hope of bettering 
their condition, resorting to towns and cities. 
It therefore may not be out of place in ** The 
Friend” to insert the following extracts from 
that chapter :— 


Several of the Quakers follow agriculture. 
But these are few, compared with the rest of 
the Society, or compared with the numbey of 
those who formerly followed a rural life. _Al- 
most all the Quakers were originally in the 
country, and but few of them in the towns. 
But this order of things is reversing fast. They 
are flocking into the towns, and are abandoning 
agricultural pursuits. 


[The author here offers some reasons by 
way of accounting for this change—and then 
proceeds. | 

But whatever reasons may have induced 
them to quit the country, and to settle in the 
towns, no temporal advantages can make up to 
them, as a society, the measure of their loss. 
For when we consider that the Quakers never 
partake of the amusements of the world ; that 
their worldly pleasures are chiefly of a domes- 
tic nature; that calmness, and quietude, and 
abstraction from worldly thoughts, to which 
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rural retirement is peculiarly favourable, is the 
state of mind which they themselves acknow- 





THE FRIEND. 








ny, 


oe afford them a wide range for the exercise | morials, generally of moderate length, are, as 


of this love, and the improvement of the be- might be expected, fraught with matter instrue- 


ledge to be required by their religion, it would | nevolent affections. For tenderness, if encour-| tive to survivors, aS prompting to piety and 


seem that the country was peculiarly the place 
for their habitations. 


aged, like a plant that is duly watered, still 
grows. What man has ever shown a proper 


It would seem also as if, by this forsaking of | affection for the brute creation, who has been 
the country, they had deprived themselves of | backward in his love of the human race ? 


many opportunities of the highest enjoyment 
of which they are capable as Quakers. ‘The 
objects in the country are peculiarly favourable 
to the improvement of morality in the exercise 
of the spiritual feelings. ‘The bud and the 
blossom, the rising and the falling leaf, the blade 
of corn and the ear, the seed time and the har- 
vest, the sun that warms and ripens, the cloud 
that cools and emits the fruitful shower ; these, 
and an hundred objects, afford daily food for 
the religious growth of the mind. Even the 
natural man is pleased with these. They ex- 
cite in him natural ideas, and produce in him a 
natural kind of pleasure. But the spiritual 
man experiences a sublimer joy. He sees 
none of these without feeling both spiritual im- 
provement and delight. It is here that he con- 
verses with the Deity in his works: it is here 
that he finds himself grateful for his goodness 
—that he acknowledges his wisdom—that he 
expresses his admiration of his power. 

The poet Cowper, in his contemplation of a 
country life, speaks forcibly on this subject. 

“O friendly to the best pursuits of man, 

Friendly to thought, to virtue, and to peace, 

Domestic life, in rural leisure pass’d ! 

Few know thy value, and few taste thy sweets ; 

Though many boast thy favours, and affect 

To understand and choose thee for their own. 

But foolish man foregoes his proper bliss, 

Ev’n as his first progenitor, and quits, 

Though pluc’d in Paradise, (for earth has still 

Some traces of her youthful beauty left,) 

Substantial happiness for transient joy. 

Scenes form’d for contemplation, and to nurse 

The growing seeds of wisdom, that suggest 

By every pleasing image they present, 

Reflections, such as meliorate the heart, 

Compose the passions, and exalt the mind.” 

William Penn, in the beautiful letter which 
he left his wife and children before his first 
voyage to America, speaks also in strong terms 
upon the point in question. a Sit 

« But agriculture, says he, is especially in 
my eye. Let my children be husbandmen ard 
housewives. ‘This occupation is industrious, 
healthy, honest, and of good example. Like 
Abraham and the holy ancients, who pleased 
God, and obtained a good report, this leads to 


consider the works of God, and nature o 


things that are good, and diverts the mind 
from being taken up with the vain arts and 
inventions of a luxurious world.” And a lit- 
tle farther on, he says, ‘* Of cities and towns, 
of concourse beware. The world is apt to 
stick close to those, who have lived and got 
wealth there. A country life and estate, 1 like 
best for my children. I prefer a decent man- 
sion of a hundred pounds a year, to ten thou- 
sand pounds in London, or such like place, in 
the way of trade.” 

To these observations it may be added, that 
the country, independently of the opportunity 
it affords for calmness and quietude of mind, 
and the moral improvement of it in the exercise 
of the spiritual feelings, is peculiarly fitted for 
the habitation of the Quakers, on account of 
their peculiar love for the animal creation. It 


TO THE INFIDEL. 


By Margaret M. Davidson. 


‘ritlen at the age of 
Eleven. 


Behold, thou daring sinner ! canst thou say, 

As rolls the sun along its trackless course, 
A God has never form'd that orb of day, 

Of life, and light, and happiness the source ? 
Who made you dark blue ocean ? Who 

The roaring billow and the curling wave, 
Dashing and foaming o’er its coral bed, 

Of many a hardy mariner the grave ? 


Who made yon dazzling firmament of blue, 
So calm, so beautiful, so brightly clear, 
Deck’d with its stars and clouds of fleecy white, 
Like the bright entrance to another sphere ? 
Who made the drooping flow’ret? Who 
The snowy lily and the blushing rese— 
Emblem of love, which sheds its fragrance round, 
As with the tints of heaven it brightly glows ? 


Who raised the frowning rock ? Who made 
The moss and turf around its base to grow ? 
Who made the loity mountains, and the streams 

Which at their feet in rippling currents flow ? 


Say, was it not a God? and does not all 

Bear the strong “ impress of his mighty hand?” 
Oh yes—his stamp is fix’d on all around— 

All sprang to being at our Lord’s command. 


Oh, ask the mind !—oh, ask the immortal mind, 
And this will be stern reason’s firm reply— 
°T will ocho o’er old ocean’s swelling tide ; 
The hand that form’d us was a Deity ! 


1834. 


House-Fly.—The eye of the common house- 
| fly is fixed so as to enable its prominent organs 
| of vision to view accurately the objects around 
lin every direction ; it is furnished with 8000 
| hexagonal faces, all calculated to convey per- 
| fect images to the optic nerve, all slightly con- 
vex, all acting as so many cornea—8000 in- 
cluded within a space no larger than the head 
of a pin! all hexagonal—all of the best possi- 
| ble form to prevent a waste of space! This is 
|so wonderful, that it would stagger belief, if 
not vouched for by being the result of the mi- 
croscopical researches of such men as Lewen- 


| hoeck, and others equally eminent. 
| 
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A thin octavo, of about 130 pages, has been 
kindly sent us from Rhode Island, containing 
memorials of deceased Friends, twenty-nine in 
number, of New England Yearly Meeting, 
printed under direction of the Meeting for Saf- 
ferings pertaining to that body; to which is 
appended ‘* The Testimony of the Society of 
Friends on the Continent of America, put forth 
by the General Committee appointed by the 
several Yearly Meetings of F’riends on the 
American Continent in 1829.” These me- 


virtue. ‘Iwo of them we have placed on our 
pages of to-day. Without the least disposition 
to overstep the limits of our proper vocation, 
we may perhaps be allowed to inquire, how it 
is that a minute of our own yearly meeting 
several years ago, respecting unpublished me- 
morials, on the files of our meeting for suffer- 
ings, has not yet been acted upon ? 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL, 


The committee charged with the care of the 
Boarding School at West Town, will meet 
there on Sixth day, the 8th of next month, at 
10 o’clock in the morning. 

The committee on Instruction to meet the 
preceding evening at half past seven o’clock. 

The semi-annual examination is to com- 
mence on Third day morning, the 5th of the 
month, and to continue till Fifth day afternoon, 
when the session will close. 

The scholars to be dispersed on Sixth and 
Seventh days—such as desire it can be convey- 
ed to Philadelphia in suitable carriages provided 
for the purpose. 

Tuomas Kimper, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, Third month 26th, 1842. 


Haddonfield Boarding School for Girls. 


Should Friends, or others, in the city or 
elsewhere, wish to place their children in this 
Seminary at any time during the spring or 
summer, they will please apply early by wri- 
ting to the proprietors; as they wish their 
classes to be filled by the Ist of Fifth month, 
and there will at that time be eight vacancies. 

Amy Easttack, 
Sarau Eastiack. 


Marriep, at Friends’ Meeting, Woodstown, N. J., 
on the 10th instant, Davip ALLEN, son of Samucl Al- 
len, to Saran ANN ALLEN, daughter of Joseph Allen, 
deceased, of the former place. 






Diep, at his residence, near Millville, Orleans coun- 
ty, N. Y., on the 10th of Second month, 1842, of scar- 
let fever, Rosent Haines, son of Reuben and Ann 
Haines, in the 26th year of hisage. It is believed that 
it may be said of him in truth, that he “ feared God 
and eschewed evil” from his youth; und it would 
seem as though the commandment to “ honour’ thy 
father and mother” might have been ever present to 
his view, as no instance can be recollected of his 
having demeaned himself in a manner inconsistent 
with its sacred and perpetual, but much neglected re- 
quirements. Self-denial, patience, meekness, temper- 
ance and sobriety, and active co-operation in the leading 
movements of the age, to meliorate the condition of 
man, and to promote the claims of justice and hu- 
manity, were prominent characteristics of this beloved 
youth. 





, on the 15th instant, after a short illness, at her 
residence in Cheltenham, Marcarer Snormaxen, relic 
of the late Charles Shoemaker, in the 67th year of her 
age. She was an elder, and well beloved member of 
Abington Monthly Meeting. Her life was character- 
ized by kindness and benevolence—her love for the 
truth, as it is in Jesus, was conspicuous, and her close 
was easy and peaceful. 
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